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138 | FRANKLIN L.FORD 

Masses and Man: Nationalist and Fascist Perceptions of Reality. By George 
L. Mosse (New York, Howard Fertig, 1980) 362 pp. $25.00 

Mosse, known for his works on nationalism, German culture, and 
Jewish history, here presents a collection of essays aimed at bringing 
together selected elements from all ofthose earlier themes. The results 
of his effort are less than wholly successful; but what Mosse has given 
us both demands and repays careful reading. 

The role of nationalism as the most powerful motive force in mod- 
ern politics continues to fascinate the author, who, after pondering 
developments in Europe during the nineteenth Century and the first half 
of the twentieth, judges that "each nation contained different national- 
isms: conservative, liberal, or radical" (4). From this conclusion, it is a 
short step to a more specific, albeit hardly unpredictable, one: "The 
nationalism of the radical Right led into the fascist movements after 
World War I" (9). 

The emphasis on nationalism seems justified in any attempt to 
analyze fascism, if allowance is made for the checkered past of many 
fascists as "rightists" or "leftists." That nationalism could provide a 
refuge for both antisocialists and anticapitalists is no longer a matter of 
doubt. What may strike some as more troublesome, given the events of 
recent years, is the flat pronouncement that "the model of the New Left 
was not the radical Right but the Marxist renaissance of the Weimar 
Republic" (17). Which "New Left" ? That of Georg Lukacs and Theodor 
Adorno, or that of Andreas Baader and Ulrike Meinhof? Fortunately, 
terminological, and even conceptual, problems need not dominate the 
present discussion. 

Mosse is relatively cautious in his use of intra-European compari- 
sons, limiting himself to a number of interesting pages on Gabriele 
D'Annunzio and to some discussion of Bonapartism and of Les Jaunes 
as a French contribution to the quest for a chauvinist-rightist labor 
movement at the turn of the twentieth Century. Despite Mosse's con- 
centration on the German case, however, his belief in fascism's existence 
as a general phenomenon reveals none of the misgivings that have lately 
been expressed by Allardyce, for example. 1 

More important in methodological terms is the author's skillful use 
of populär literature, including material drawn from the stage, as a 
source of help from another discipline for his effort to define and explain 
mass attitudes. Especially informative and challenging are such chapters 
äs "Nazi Polemical Theater: The Kampßühne" and "What Germans 
Really Read." (The latter includes reflections on the popularity of one 
of Hitler's favorites, Karl May, creator of "Old Shatterhand," a stern 
but decent German roaming the American West in the 1890s.) 

Mosse does not seek to relate such reading and viewing to particular 

1 Gilbert Allardyce, "What Fascism Is Not: Thoughts on the Deflation of a Concept," 
American Historical Review, LXXXIV (1979), 367-388. 
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political attitudes, as Lowie, the ethnologist, might have set out to do. 
The documentation provided by Masses and Men nevertheless throws 
valuable light on some widely held German beliefs concerning courage, 
honor, race, and nationality — to mention only a few such preoccupa- 
tions — and does so, blessedly, without a single invocation of "mental- 

'4.' "9 

ites. z 

The one disappointment in this absorbing book stems from bewil- 
derment over the inclusion of Part III. It comprises a trio of essays 
dealing, respectively, with changes in modern Judaic theology and eo 
clesiology, the responses of German Jews to World War I, and the 
handling of the "Jewish question" by German. socialist leaders in the 
Weimar period. These chapters have great merk in themselves, but they 
do not carry their share of the load in explicating the work's suggestive 
subtitle. 

For Mosse's organizing concept, as that subtitle makes clear, rests 
on the distinction between historical studies of objective conditions — that 
is, of reality as best the historian may recapture it — on the one hand, 
and efforts to understand past perceptions of reality, on the other. Even 
the quotation from Karl Kautsky that "the Jewish masses have to be 
enlightened in order to counteract their Judaism" falls short of making 
the case for the inclusion of Part III in a book on nationalist and fascist 
perceptions (286). 

The reward for careful reading lies in the persistence with which 
Mosse brings his reader back to the central failing of fascist perceptions. 
Whether or not one chooses to call it "illiberalism" — as Stern seems to 
me to have rightly done — the fascist aberration lay in repudiating a 
humane interest in the individual, in his or her idiosyncrasies, faults, 
virtues — and possibilities of generous achievement. 3 

Franklin L. Ford 
Harvard University 



Gentry Politics on the Eve of the Russian Revolution: The Nationalist Party, 
lgoj-igij. By Robert Edelman (New Brunswick, Rutgers University 
Press, 1980) 252 pp. $19.75 

This is the first published monograph on a right-wing party and also 
the first attempt at a political sociology of any party in Russia during 
the brief constitutional experiment of 1 906-1 91 7. According to Edel- 
man, the Nationalist Party, founded in 1909, evolved a modern political 
Organization in response to the peculiar socioeconomic position of the 
Russian gentry in the western provinces of the empire. He attributes the 
subsequent split and disintegration of the party during World War I to 

2 Robert H. Lowie, Toward Understanding Germany (Chicago, 1954). 

3 Fritz Stern, The Failure of Illiberalism (New York, 1972). 



